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ART EXHIBITIONS, PAST AND TO COME 


Announcements of its sixth annual exhibition, which will open in 
the galleries of Knoedler & Co., in New York City, on February 4, 
have just been sent 
out by the Ameri- 
can Society of 
Miniature Paint- 
ers. The _ exhibi- 
tion will be limited 
to original minia- 
tures, works from 
photographs being 
barred by the rules. 

All works intended 

for this exhibition 

must be delivered 

between 8:30 A.M. 

and 5 P.M. Satur- 

day, January 28, at 

the Artists’ Pack- 

ing and Shipping 

Company, No. 139 

West Fifty-fourth 

Street, New York 

City. Entry blanks, 

one of which must 

be attached to each 

exhibit, may be ob- 

tained by inclosing 

astamptothecom- aie srarRCAsE 

pany just named. By Childe Hassam 

The exhibition will (See note on the Montross Galleries exhibition) 

continue until Feb- 

ruary 18, and a commission of fifteen per cent will be charged for 
sales made at the gallery during its progress in the fortnight named. 
#* A Whistler memorial exhibition, which will open in London 
February 22d, will be, it is said, thoroughly representative of the 
artist’s work. Many fine examples not before exhibited publicly 
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THAMES WAREHOUSES 
By J. McNeill Whistler 


(A memorial exhibition of whose works is to be held in London) 


have been promised, including a portrait of Whistler’s patron, J. R. 
Leyland. King Edward will send one hundred and fifty etchings. 
Besides the ‘‘Portrait of Thomas Carlyle,’’ which belongs to the 
Glasgow corporation, Whistler’s ‘‘ Portrait of Sarasate,’’ from Pitts- 
burg, and the ‘‘Portrait of My Mother,’’ from the Luxembourg in 
Paris, secured only after great difficulty and through the interposi- 
tion of the British Foreign Office, several contributions are promised 
from Chicago and Boston. Mr. Whittamore, of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, will send ‘‘The White Girl,’’ which was rejected by the 
Salon in 1863. 
# The Art Institute of Chicago announces the following exhibitions 
for the remainder of the season 1904-1905: January 31st to Febru- 
ary 26th, annual exhibition of works of artists of Chicago and vicinity; 





CALLOWHILL STREET BRIDGE 
By Joseph Pennell 
(Reported to be growing reconciled to America) 
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March 2d to 22d, exhibition, Salon of the Federation of Photographic 
Societies of America, under the auspices of the Chicago branch, the 
Chicago Camera Club; March 2d to March 22d, exhibition of paintings 


THE END OF THE SEANCE 
By Jean Léon Géréme 
(See note on Géréme) 


of William Wendt of Chicago. March 2d to March 22d, annual exhi- 
bition of the Art Students’ League of Chicago; March 2d to March 
22d, special exhibition of paintings of Mrs. Anna L. Stacy of Chicago; 
March 30th to April 19th, annual exhibition of the Chicago Architec- 
tural Club; April 25th to April 30th. exhibition of the Western Draw- 
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THE YELLOW POND 
By Charles Francis Browne 
(Who recently held a successful exhibition) 


ing Teachers’ Association; May goth to June roth, annual exhibition 
of American water-colors, pastels, and miniatures. May oth to May 
28th, exhibition of Chicago Ceramic Art Association, and of the 
National League of Mineral Painters; June 16th to July 16th, annual 
exhibition of the school of Art Institute. 

& At the Salmagundi Club in New York there was recently an exhi- 
bition of paintings by Gifford Beal, Emil Carlsen, Paul Dougherty, 
Robert D. Gauley, Albert L. Groll, Charles W. Hawthorne, and 
Frederick Ballard Williams. At the same place there will soon be 
shown a number of Maine landscapes painted by Willard L. Metcalf, 
who is one of the ‘‘Ten American Painters’? who has exhibited with 
the organization since its foundation. 

# At the autumn meeting of the Society of American Artists, the 
hanging committee and jury for the twenty-seventh annual exhi- 
bition, to be held next spring, were elected as follows: Hanging 
committee, Herbert Adams, Charles C. Curran, and Louis Loeb; 
Jury, John W. Alexander, J. Carroll Beckwith, Edwin H. Blashfield, 
Bryson Burroughs, Emil Carlsen, Carleton T. Chapman, William M. 
Chase, Kenyon Cox, Louis Paul Dessar, Ben Foster, Birge Harrison, 
Robert Henri, Samuel Isham, Francis C. Jones, H. Bolton Jones, 
William Sargeant Kendall, Frederick W. Kost, John La Farge, H. 
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A. MacNeil, J. Francis Murphy, Walter Nettleton, Leonaad Ocht- 
man, Henry Prellwitz, William T. Smedley, Douglas Volk, R. W. 
Vonnoh, and Irving R. Wiles. The pictures for the exhibition will 
be received on March 10th and 11th. The exhibition will open on 
March 25th. 

* The twentieth annual exhibition of the Architectural League of 
New York will be opened with a press view of the exhibition on 
Friday, February 10th, from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M., inthe Fine Arts Build- 
ing, No. 215 West Fifty-seventh Street. It will be open to the 
public from Sunday, February 12th to Saturday, March 4th, inclusive. 
The public will be admitted free on every day except Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, when a fee of twenty-five cents will be charged. 

* The city of Marion, Indiana, is to have the first of its annual Art 
Loan Exhibitions during the month of February. This year’s exhi- 
bition is to be largely Oriental in character, owing to the gift of show- 
cases by the Japanese government, and will include, among other 
things, a good collection of Oriental costumes, an exhibition by Naka- 
gawa, the Japanese artist, and a considerable pottery and porcelain 
display. In addition to the Oriental features, there will be on exhi- 
bition a collection of modern Dutch paintings, several good examples 
of the modern French school and old masters, while one room will be 
devoted to Indiana artists, who naturally are to be accorded favor. 


IN NORTH BRABANT 
By Charles P. Gruppe 
(Who recentiy exhibited in Philadelphia) 
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# An exhibition by Boston’s St. Botolph Club of portraits of mem- 
bers past and present included works by Vinton, Gaugengigl, Paxton, 
Ipsen, De Camp, Churchill, Hazard, and Mrs. Adelaide Cole Chase, 
all of Boston, and by Lockwood, Cecilia Beaux, Caliga, Collins, 
Hardie, Herkomer, Hunt, Staigg, Julian Story, Metcalf, Miss 
Putnam, Albert Lynch, Henri, Mrs. Perry, Alexander, Wight, 
Edgar Parker, Wright, and perhaps a score of others, mostly Ameri- 
cans. The show was interesting, as suggesting the dignity and intel- 
lectual worth of the persons represented, but rather lacking otherwise. 
The joy of living—in Boston—does not shine forth. ‘‘Our impres- 
sion,’’ said a local reviewer, ‘‘is that a large collection of portraits of 
men—mere men—in their nineteenth-century and twentieth-century 
clothes, for the most part unmitigated black clothes, is sadly lacking 
in gayety and warmth of color, and that what it gains in solemn 
dignity and decorum does not by any means atone for its monotony 
and sobriety. If these sitters were all strangers to the visitor, the 
conclusion can hardly be resisted that the company must be set down 
as somewhat ponderous and dull.”’ 

# The Washington Water-color Club’s ninth annual exhibition, 
which has just closed, is declared to have been one of the most suc- 
cessful ever held by that organization. The attendance was good. 


THE EVENING HOUR 
By Albert L. Groll 
(See note on Salmagundi Club Exhibition) 





THE PHARISEES AND HERODIANS TAKE COUNSEL AGAINST JESUS 
By Tissot 
(Whose religious paintings were lately shown in New York) 


NOTES FROM THE DEALERS’ GALLERIES 


The February exhibitions at the Macbeth Gallery, New York, 
will be unusually interesting and important. Closing on the 11th, 
there will be shown paintings by William Sartain. These will include 
American landscapes and a group of Algerian figure subjects. During 
the remainder of the month there will be on view pictures by deceased 
American artists—Sully, Copley, Jarvis, Fuller, Wyant, Inness, and 
Martin will be represented. 

# Under the auspices of the Society of Ten American Painters, a 
memorial exhibition of pictures by the late John H. Twachtman was 
lately given at the Knoedler Galleries. The group shown consisted 
of eighteen paintings only, but they represented fairly the work of 
this artist, who, while classed among the impressionists, never ran to 
caricature in landscape. Even in the most unconventional of. his 
pictures there is artistic sanity and respect for the good schooling he 
received in Paris and in Munich. 

* In the Clausen Gallery were recently seen a score of landscapes 
by Frank A. Bicknell, chiefly views around Fontainebleau, which 
showed no little sympathy with nature in her quieter and even depress- 
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ing aspects, such as the forest when the November rains have extin- 
guished the autumn glow and the bare trees shiver under the breath 
of coming winter. Mr. Bicknell has painted some sunset effects, but 
even here it is the rainy sunset that has attracted him. When he 
indulges in bold colors, as in the ‘‘Sunset at Moret,’’ there is exag- 
geration. Some of his skies are, however, noteworthy, as in the 
view of the Moret Canal. As a rule, the smalier pictures were the 
best. 

* Five of the set of Thames views, painted by Monet during the 
years 1900-1904, were recently upon exhibition at the Durand-Ruel 
Galleries in Thirty-sixth Street, New York. In the spring of Ig00 
the artist went to London to rest, not dreaming that in that home 
of fogs he would find material. But it was precisely London and the 
Thames enveloped in mist that Monet found attractive, and sending 
out for paint and canvas he began the long series of Waterloo Bridge, 
the Thames, the Houses of Parliament, and Charing Cross, as seen in 
the fogs through which the sun strives to pierce, or enveloped in the 
clouds of smoke and mist that seldom lift. Here was a new field for 
a painter who had made brilliant sunlight the object of his artistic 
worship, and so fascinated did he become, that for several years he 
returned every spring and autumn to paint the very effect that might 
have been considered the most hopeless for pictorial purposes. The 
result was a collection of some thirty-seven views or impressions, 
which were shown last spring in the Paris galleries of the Durand- 
Ruel firm. 

&® Seven recent portraits by Theobald Chartran, the French portrait- 
painter, were exhibited recently at the galleries of Knoedler & Co., 
No. 355 Fifth Avenue, New York. Best in the group, perhaps, were 
the three-quarter length standing portrait of H. le Dr. Robin, of 
Paris, a dignified example of portraiture, and the three-quarter stand- 
ing likeness of Miss Deering, who is attired in a light summer gown 
and wears a large ‘picture hat. Other portraits shown included Miss 
Helen Frick, Mr. and Mrs. Barbour, Drina De Wolfe, the actress, 
and Mme. T. Chartran, wife of the artist. 

&® Childe Hassam had a score of oil-paintings and some water-colors 
and pastels at the Montross Gallery, in Fifth Avenue recently, that 
showed an advance over past work. As one of our representative 
American impressionists, Mr. Hassam is faithful in his landscapes to a 
scheme of color that often ignores such trifles as harmony and refine- 
ment; in his ‘‘Bed of the Brook,’’ dabs of raw greens and blues do 
for the water, dabs of reds and yellows for the trees; the result being 
sometimes harsh and crude to a degree. Where the impressionist 
formulas are not so ruthlessly carried out, as in ‘‘ Through the Trees,’’ 
a forest of cool, pleasant greens, with a vision of nymphs bathing, 
there are good atmosphere, distance, and a decided rest for the eyes. 
# At the Keppel Gallery in Sixteenth Street, New York, there were 
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lately to be seen about one hundred masterpieces of what is commonly 
considered a lost art—line-engraving as practiced during the last 
three centuries. Photography seems to have ended the day of 
engraving. And yet it needed but a brief look through these beau- 
tiful prints of Visscher, Nanteuil, Edelinck, Drevet, and Blooteling, 
to mention but a few of the greatest, to realize how incomparably 
finer this work of two and even three hundred years ago is than any- 
thing done to-day and called engraving. 

# At the Katz Gallery, Columbus Avenue near Seventy-fifth Street, 
New York, where for years the specialty has been good American 
pictures, there was lately upon exhibition a large Inness, a view of 
Perugia from the heights above the Tiber, painted in Rome in 1872, 
that is a good example of the artist’s style before he found that color 
meant everything to him, and the mere physical features.of a land- 
scape but very little. At the same time, the picture shows in its 
suggestion of depth and a certain glow in the atmosphere beyond the 
hills something of the mature Inness. The picture was bought from 
the artist’s easel by the late William Hooper of Cincinnati, and was 
shown at the London Royal Academy exhibition of 1872. 


MYT 

GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 

Glowing possibilities, which would make glad the heart of every 
art lover in the country, are promised by the election of Sir Caspar 
Purdon Clarke as director of that highly prized treasure of the 
metropolis—the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Sir Purdon, as he is 
called abroad, is director of the arts department of the famous South 
Kensington Museum in London, and his selection was made from 
something more than a hundred applicants for the position, including 
candidates not only from this country, but from all sections of 
Europe, at a meeting at the residence of J. P. Morgan, president of 
the museum. The vote was unanimous, after the special committee 
appointed to secure a director had reported tliat they had been able 
to induce Sir Purdon to accept the position for life at approximately 
the same salary that was paid to General Di Cesnola, which is under- 
stood to have been $15,000 a year. 
* Among the exhibits of high-grade papers at the St. Louis World’s 
Fair were displays from France, Germany, Japan, and Italy, and 
many fine papers were shown, but they scarcely compared favorably 
with the products of the American manufacturers. The use of Ameri- 
can papers among the artists of the country has been noticeably upon 
the increase during the past few years, and a concern that has per- 
haps been most instrumental in bringing about this change is the 
Mittineague Paper Company of Mittineague, Massachusetts, manu- 
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facturers of the Strathmore artist papers. They early realized the 
possibility of good drawing-paper being made in this country, and 
after a rather hard, up-hill fight against the foreign grades, have 
been able to convince the artist public that the United States can 
produce as good if not better stock than that imported. The 
International Jury of Awards, composed of some of the leading 
paper experts of the world gave the grand prize, the highest award, 
to the Mittineague company, which is a great honor for so young 
aconcern. This is the second time it has received the highest award, 
being given the gold medal at the Pan-American Exposition. 

& Over five hundred sales were made from the United States section 
of the fine arts department at the St. Louis Fair. This total exceeds 
the combined sales of all the foreign art sections. 

* It was gratifving to many persons that Harvard University gave 
official recognition at its commencement to American pottery by 
conferring the honorary degree of master of arts upon William Watts 
Taylor, ‘‘sympathetic and successful promoter of a highly artistic 
craft, manager of the Rookwood Pottery, the best American contri- 
bution to ceramic art.’’ 

&# The organization of the Arts and Crafts Society was recently 
completed at the Baltimore Hotel, Kansas City. The society has a 
charter membership numbering twenty-five. The officers elected: 
Edward T. Wilder, president; Fred Lyman, vice-president; Mrs. 
Noble Fuller, second vice-president; Mrs. Mark Gerard, recording 
secretary; Miss Minnie Ward, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Frank 
Burnap, treasurer; and Mrs. George Mathews, Alfred Gregory, and 
Mrs. A. J. MacDonald, executive board. 


MMA 
ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 


The New Gallery, London, has again become a stronghold of 
art, and already rivals the Academy in influence. The International 
Society, under the presidency of M. Auguste Rodin, has disarmed 
prejudice and attracted public support, and its winter shows are the 
most interesting of the year. Not only are French, German, Italian, 
and American sculptors, painters, and engravers enabled to exhibit 
their work to the best advantage, but English and Scottish artists 
receive the impulses of creative power and breadth of style, and 
breaking away from habits and conventions, regain their individuality 
and freedom. The foreign work was less noticeable this year than 
it was a year ago, when M. Rodin’s sculpture and M. Besnard’s 
paintings were conspicuous features, but there was a marked improve- 
ment in the English exhibits. This is a most encouraging proof of 
the educational value of the society’s work in London. The most 
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progressive men have been invigorated by the stimulating effect of 
these international displays, and are no longer content to work slug- 
gishly and to repeat themselves in a narrow circle of achievement. 
They are less insular in their aims and methods, and paint and etch 





PORTRAIT OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
By T. Chartran 
(See note on the Knoedler Galleries) 


with broader and finer feeling. When the society was organized six 
years ago, the academicians sneered at it, and in the next breath had 
added significantly that Mr. Lavery was trying to force his way into 
Burlington House. The time has gone by for silly innuendoes like 
these. The International Society is now a recognized institution, 
which enables lovers of art to know what is going on in the world 
outside the Academy, and is improving the quality of English works 
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and raising the standards of public taste. The society by its work 
cannot fail to have a very salutary influence on all British art. 
# A memorial to the valor of Napoleon’s defeated troops was 
recently unveiled on the battle-field of Waterloo. It is Géréme’s 
‘*L’Aigle Expirant,’’ or ‘‘The Dying Eagle,’’ and is an impressive 
work of art by the famous French sculptor and painter. It marks 
the spot where the two battalions of the Old Guard, after the battle 
had been lost, stood their ground in square formation a short time, 
and stayed the oncoming forces of the victorious allies while ‘‘The 
Little Corporal’’ escaped from the field in the center of another 
square of the Old Guard. It is said that since the battle on that 
showery day, June 1, 1815, when the spirited forces of Napoleon 
faced those of the allies, no such number of persons had assembled 
on the field as on this occasion. 
# The French government has bought for the state a picture painted 
by a young American, Miss Marie Powers, who exhibited at the 
Salon. This distinction carries with it permanent exhibition of work 
at the Luxembourg or other state galleries. 
# M. Tony Robert-Fleury, president of the Société des Artistes 
Francais, announces that plans will shortly be published for a home 
for aged members of the society. Almost a million francs ($200,000) 
have been unanimously subscribed for the purpose. M. Robert- 
Fleury says that artists who have left the society need not worry, as, 
once a member always a member, and that the society is always ready 
to welcome back its prodigal sons. 
# The two salons, Paris, were visited by more than 600,000 persons 
this year. The old salon took in about $48,200, and the new salon 
about $24,835. 

MSA 


THE NECROLOGY OF ART 


George Henry Boughton, a member of the Royal Academy, and 
one of the best known artists in London, was found dead in his 
studio. A servant who went to call him for luncheon discovered 
him lifeless on a couch, his body covered with a rug. Mr. Boughton 
had been under treatment for several months for heart disease. 
Boughton spent his boyhood in Albany, New York, but was born 
near Norwich, England, about sixty years ago. He was brought 
to the United States when three years old, and began drawing before 
he was eight. He wrote that he ‘‘frequently was thrashed for 
making pictures in school.’’ Then his brother beat the teacher, and 
that ended his schooling fora time. The boy later was sent to a 
business school to learn to be a book-keeper. He was a failure in 
that line, but taught the drawing-class there, although he himself 
never had been instructed in art. When eighteen years old he met 
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a wealthy man, who gave him five hundred dollars for four pictures, 
painted in ten days. Then the boy went to Great Britain and 
sketched. He sold a picture for eight hundred dollars. With his 
commissions Boughton went to Paris to study. After that his career 
was continuously successful. Mr. Boughton was known best, per- 
haps, from his paintings illustrating Longfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline’’ and 
‘*Miles Standish,’’ and from his ‘‘Sketching Rambles in Holland,”’ 
prepared with Edwin A. Abbey for Harper’s Magazine. He had 
exhibited in the Royal Academy since 1863, and was elected an 
associate member in 1879 and a member in 1896. 

# John G. Draddy, a sculptor, died recently at his home, No. 1161 
Forest Avenue, The Bronx. He was seventy-one years old. From 
his studio, in Carrara, Italy, he turned out a notable collection of 
church altars, including the Augustin Daly altar, the pulpit of the 
Holy Family, and the Coleman memorial in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Mr. Draddy was a veteran of the Sixty-ninth Regiment and a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Club. 

# Robert Swain Gifford, who was one of the best known landscape- 
painters in this country, died recently at his home, 152 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York. He was born on Naushon Island, Massa- 
chusetts, sixty-five years ago, and received his education in the public 
schools of New Bedford. In 1864 Mr. Gifford opened a studio in 
Boston, but two years later removed to New York. He was made 
an associate of the National Academy in 1867, and an academician 
eleven years later. He painted much in Oregon and California in 
1869, and the following years went to Europe, where he continued 
his pursuit of subjects, successively in England, France, Spain, and 
Italy, subsequently extending his tour to Morocco and Egypt. Mr. 
Gifford had a marked fondness for Oriental subjects, and in 1874 
visited Algiers and the Great Desert. It was his vivid portrayals of 
Oriental life and scenes as well as New England subjects that earned 
for Mr. Gifford many years ago a place among the leading artists of 
America. He was a medal winner at the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1876, and also of the International Exposition at 
Paris in 1889. In 1893 he was made a member of the jury of awards 
of the Chicago Exposition. Among the organizations to which Mr. 
Gifford belonged were the National Academy of Design, the Century 
Association, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Society of American 
Artists, and others. 

& Professor Rudolph Siemering, the sculptor and member of the 
senate of the Academy of Art, died recently in Berlin, after an 
operation. Among his best known works are the equestrian statue 
of Washington at Washington, the statue of Frederick the Great at 
Marienburg and the statue of William I. in the Allee of Victory at 
Berlin. 














NOTES ON RECENT ART SALES 


That kind of pictorial art whose chief claim to permanence is 
merely its ‘‘prettiness’’ had an inning at the Eugene Fischof sale of 
paintings in the Waldorf-Astoria recently. The taste of the audience 
is reflected in the statement that Bouguereau’s ‘‘Cupid on the Alert”’ 
was bought by Ernest Thalman for $4,400, and Jacquet’s ‘‘A Parisi- 
enne’’ went to Frederick Haberman for $2,150, while a fair example 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller only brought $35, and a figure study by 
Wagner, a lovely little canvas, was sold for $70. For the seventy- 
seven pictures sold the first evening, a total of $32,505 was realized 
after spiritless bidding. Some of the pictures sold, their prices, and 
buyers were: Blackman’s ‘‘Italian Beauty,’’ $g0, Street & Smith; 
Skipworth’s ‘‘The Best of Friends,’’ $140, Louis Sherry; Jacquet’s 
‘*The Buttonhole,’’ $490, C. E. Snedecor; A. Lynch’s ‘‘Evelyn,’”’ 
$425, W. M. Clausen; Corcos’s ‘‘The Pet,’’ $600, J. D. Waring; 
Asti’s ‘‘Italian Beauty,’’ $900; Ridgway Knight’s ‘‘In the Flower 
Garden,’’ $1,450; Bisson’s ‘‘The Awakening of Love,’’ $875, George 
T. Dickinson; Jacquet’s ‘‘The New Ear-rings,’’ $1,350; Zier’s 
‘*Reverie,’’ $1,050; and Albert Cuyp’s *‘ Portrait of a Dutch Girl,’’ 
$45. There was a larger attendance and better bidding at the second 
and concluding night’s sale. The total of the evening’s sale for 
seventy-five canvases was $30,710, making a grand total for one 
hundred and fifty-three pictures of $65,215. Two pictures, ‘‘The 
Musician,’’ by Roybet, and ‘‘Le Coup de L’Etrier,’’ by Meissonier, 
brought each $2,400. For Roybet’s ‘‘Burgomaster’’ $1,650 was 
paid, and Jacquet’s ‘‘Sweet Music’’ sold for $1,500. Herman 
Sielcken, the steel magnate, secured the showy and decorative ‘‘La 
Chatouilleuse,’’ by Achille Fould, for $1,500. A good example of 
Thaulow, ‘‘ Bergen-Norway,’’ brought $1,500. To C. E. Snedecor 
went Lezille des Essart’s ‘‘Sultan’s Favorite’’ for $900. A charac- 
teristic Ziem of ‘‘ Venice’’ went to Louis Sherry for $850, and A. C. 
Van Nostrand paid $720 for a good example of Madrazo, ‘‘The 
Promenade.’’ ‘‘In the Garden,’’ by E. Muraton, sold for $800, and 
C. E. Snedecor secured J. F. Herring’s ‘‘The Ford’’ for $700. A 
pastel by Vibert, ‘‘Autumn Flowers,’’ was bought by W. B. Strong 
for $500, and F. B. M. Cardozo paid $700 for Edouard Bisson’s 
charming and decorative ‘‘Flowers of the Morning.’’ An early 
Tissot, ‘‘A Corner of the Louvre,’’ went for the comparatively low 
figure of $700, and a small but characteristic Daubigny sold for the 
low figure of $675. Another Barbizon picture, a very small Diaz, 
‘*Forest of Fontainebleau,’’ went for $575. A fair example of Sir 
Peter Lely brought only $660. 
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STUDY OF A FEMALE HEAD 
By W. Spatz 
(Direct from crayon drawing) 





